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CAN you help us recruit candidates 
for the jobs which must be kept filled if 
our staff is to remain at the required 
number? This question was asked by the 
Colorado State Hospital early in 1962 
when it turned to the local ES office in 
Pueblo for assistance. The ES gave the 
help requested at that time by recruiting 
trainees for two bimonthly training 
courses. Now the ES maintains con- 
tinuous recruiting for these training 
courses which have become monthly and 
also refers applicants for numerous other 
jobs in the hospital. Keith Wolfe of the 
local office tells of this service to the 
institution. p. 3 


THE changing labor market and the 
necessary changes in the public employ- 
ment service have brought about a new 
and expanded role for research, says A. E. 
Hunter of the Minnesota Department of 
Employment Security. He tells what that 
role entails and how best it can be 


played. p. 5 


INDUSTRIAL development has come 
to Nevada in a big way in the last few 
years [his statement is confirmed in 
the article by Wendell Taylor of the 
Nevada Employment Security Depart- 
ment. He tells especially of the changes 
in the economy of Las Vegas and Reno— 
the State’s two major population cen- 
ters—and the assistance given by his 
agency to new industries which are help- 
ing Nevada to come of age. p. 7 


THE Arkansas Employment Security 
Division has tried a new means of in- 
teresting employers in hiring ‘over 40” 


workers. The plan calls for a conference 
in which the employers take an active 
part. The employers have shown inter- 
est and have expressed appreciation for 
having the opportunity to learn more 
about the advantages of hiring the older 
workers. John Brunzo of the State 
agency discusses the two conferences 
which have been held so far. p. 11 


HELPING the unemployed in the Na- 
tion’s northernmost State calls for some 
really imaginative ideas. Whether the 
would-be workers are in the populated 
areas or in the vast lonely stretches, their 
problems are often far different from 
those of workers in other States. Earle 
Costello of the Alaska agency tells of the 
unusual employment problems encoun- 
tered there and some of the training pro- 
grams now active or being planned to 
ease the situation. p. 14 


HOUSTON, Tex., with a million and 
a quarter people in the metropolitan 
area, was already the hub of a booming 
economy when the “Man on the Moon” 
project of NASA located there. The 
staggering impact which this Manned 
Spacecraft Center and the many new 
firms which have followed it are having 
on the area is told by Gladys Mullins 
and John Davis of the ES offices in Hous 
ton which have helped to recruit the 
many needed workers. p. 18 


WHEN the Virginia State College con- 
ducted a Training Act Demonstration 
Research Project in Norfolk, several local 
offices of the Virginia Employment Com- 
mission carefully selected and referred 
the 200 trainees. Paul Bryan, Jr., of the 
Norfolk local office describes the project 
and the participation of the ES offices 
p. 21 


THE story of how apprenticeship 
training was accepted in Georgia sets the 
background for the article by James 
Whichard of the State Employment Se 
curity Agency. The agency has partici 
pated in the efforts from the beginning 
and today is very active in selecting suit- 
able applicants for this program. p. 23 


THREE years ago the Maine Employ 
ment Security Commission began an in- 
tensive effort to place young people in 
jobs. The result was the formation of 
cosponscred community youth employ- 
ment service programs which have spread 
throughout the State. Merton Gribbin 
of the State agency tells how these pro- 
grams grew and how they helped the 
young jobseekers of the State. p. 26 
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New Assistant Secretary of Labor 


DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN became Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor on March 27 when he was sworn in by 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz. The new Assistant 
Secretary had been serving as Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor since November 1962 and was 
a Special Assistant to the Secretary since July 1961. 

Prior to joining the Department of Labor he served 
as the director of the New York State Government 
Research Project at Syracuse University and as assist- 
ant professor of political science at that institution. 

Mr. Moynihan, 35, brings to his new position in the 
Department of Labor a wide and varied background in 
education and government. He took his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Tufts University and received an 
M.A. and Ph. D. degree from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. His doctoral thesis was on the 
topic “The United States and the International Labor 
Organization.” During 1950 and 1951, he studied as 
a Fulbright Fellow at the London School of Economics. 

Mr. Moynihan has taught for the Cornell Univer- 
sity School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Tufts 
University, Russell Sage University, and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Overseas Program. He is a frequent 
writer in the fields of government, economics, and 
labor and has been a contributor to THE REPoRTER, 
CoMMENTARY, PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, 
JouRNAL oF CrIMINAL Law, CRIMINOLOGY AND 
Potice ScreNcE, and to a number of other journals 
of thought and opinion. 

During 1954, Mr. Moynihan was director of public 
relations of the International Rescue Committee and 
a local representative on the New York City Joint 


Board of the Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee (CIO). 

From 1955 to 1958, he was a member of the staff 
of Governor Averell Harriman. From 1955 through 
1960, he was associated with the government of New 
York State, serving most recently as a member of the 
New York State Tenure Commission. 

Mr. Moynihan served with the U.S. Navy from 1944 
through 1947 and holds a reserve commission. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moynihan, the former Elizabeth 
Brennan, have three children, Timothy, aged 6, 
Maura, 5, and John, 2. 


President’s Committee Names Handicapped 
American of the Year 


DAVID HALL of Allouez, Wis., severely paralyzed 
since an automobile accident 8 years ago, has been 
named Handicapped American of the Year by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Although he was paralyzed from the neck 
down by the accident, he can now work from a wheel- 
chair and has devoted his life to working with the 
handicapped and to promoting traffic and highway 
safety. 

Mr. Hall is supervisor of the sheltered workshop of 
the Curative Workshop in Green Bay, Wis. Among 


David Hall does not let almost complete paralysis keep him from 
earning his living. 





those under his supervision are controlled epileptics, 
mental patients, and other handicapped persons. His 
duties include supervision, observing progress, and 
evaluating performance. 

William B. Nystrom, Executive Director of the 
Workshop, pointed out in a letter supporting Mr. 
Hall’s nomination for this honor: “. . . He has done 
an outstanding job. The shop has grown from 4 
people to over 20 with four firms now sending us sub- 
contract work. The people are now working 5 days 
a week. Most of these accomplishments have been 
directly due to the efforts of Dave Hall.” 

The accident which paralyzed David Hall occurred 
on July 22, 1955. He was a passenger in a friend’s 
new convertible which was going at a high rate of 
speed. Another car pulled onto the highway from a 
side road and collided with the convertible, sending it 
careening off the road, through a field, and into a tree. 
Hall’s friend and the driver of the other car were not 
injured, but the door on Hall’s side flew open and he 
was thrown out and landed on his back. As a result 
of his injuries, he was paralyzed from the neck down. 

After intensive rehabilitation, and four operations 
which enabled him to regain some grasping power in 
one hand, he gradually learned to do a great deal for 
himself. He has even obtained a car specially 
equipped with hand controls and has learned to drive 
again. 

Mr. Hall has dedicated his life to highway safety 
including promotion of the use of seat belts—as a re- 
sult of his own experience. He says, “When I read 
some of the unbelievable traffic statistics ... I 
couldn’t help but think how each victim must wish, as 
I do, for just one more chance. There is no second 
chance for us, but I thought of all the drivers who still 
have a chance to live a normal life, and enjoy all the 
wonderful things the world has to offer.” 

His safety message is known throughout Wisconsin 
and Michigan. He has actively promoted traffic and 
highway safety before a number of organizations and 
high schools. By last summer he had spoken to more 
than 80 different groups with a combined audience of 
more than 50,000 persons. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, will present the President’s Trophy as Handi- 
capped American of the Year to Mr. Hall at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Committee on May 9 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The trophy—a silver plaque mounted on a mahog- 
any base made each year by the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled in New York City—goes to an 
outstanding person who, in the past calendar year, has 
surmounted his or her handicap to become a useful 
citizen and who has helped encourage, inspire, or 
facilitate the employment of other handicapped indi- 
viduals. 

In addition, Mr. Hall was one of two recipients of 
the Distinguished Service Award presented annually 
by the Green Bay, Wis., Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1963 
Number or Amount 
Activity ! 


January February 


Employment Service 


New applications...... 1,096,900 904,400 

Referrals: 
Agricultural....... 
Nonagricultural... 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural... 


Shick wap ra. thidve 


138,300 
900,900 


130,300 
823,700 


104,600 
422,500 
224,200 
198,400 

17,500 
188,600 
184,200 
136,100 


119,800 
459,200 
237,900 
221,300 

18,500 
192,000 
186,300 
136,700 


Handicapped. . 
Counseling interviews. 
Individuals given tests. 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


New applications...... 
Referrals, nonagricul- 


177,900 136,900 


139,800 130,500 
Placements, nonagri- 
77,600 71,400 
Placements, handi- 
capped 
Counseling interviews. 


6,700 
20,600 


6,100 
17,600 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except 
transitional ?........ 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Weeks compensated... 

Weekly average bene- 
ficiaries... 

Average weekly benefit 
payment for total 
unemployment....... 

Benefits paid *. 

Funds available at end 
of month...... 


2,102,200 | 1,308,300 


2,546,100 
9,025,300 


2,590,700 
10,001,700 


2,174,300 2,256,300 


$35.52 
$342,411,400 


$35.70 
$313,271,300 


'$6,043,406,900 °$5,982,562,700 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employ- 
ees * 

Initial claims. 12,200 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. | 

Benefits paid *.. 


19,900 


36,700 
$5,744,200 | 


37,600 
$5,433,000 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen® | 


38,600 27,500 


Initial claims..........; 
Weekly average in- 

sured unemployment. 
Benefits paid 3.........| 


76,900 
$11,099,700 | 


77,000 
$10,026,600 


1Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of 
State laws; 1 State made such payment in January and 3 States 
made such payments in February 1963. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
and State wage credits. 

5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 

6 Preliminary. 
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The oral interview board of the Colo- 
rado State Hospital discusses an appli- 
cant referred for final selection by Mrs. 
Catherine Irwin, employment officer, of 
the Pueblo local office. Left to right: 
Mrs. Christine Herrera, R.N.; Mrs. 
Irwin; Frank Wilmes, personnel officer; 
and Mrs. Beverly Cowell, R.N., nurse 
instructor. All except Mrs. Erwin are 
employees of the hospital. 


Photo by Colorado State Patrol 


Cooperative Recruiting Agreements 
Can Build Community Prestige 


By KEITH WOLFE 


Assistant Manager, Pueblo Local Office 


Colorado Department of Employment 


HE Colorado State Hospital at Pueblo, a State 

institution for the mentally ill, is staffed by ap- 
proximately 2,700 regular permanent employees. 
During a reorganization and streamlining process, the 
administrators of the hospital realized that their under- 
staffed personnel division would be unable to recruit 
for necessary replacements and expansion, and early 
in 1962, they turned to the local Employment Service 
office for assistance. 

The recruiting problem for the institution was three- 
fold: To improve the type of employee hired; to 
reduce turnover; and to extend the opportunities for 
work at the State institution beyond the local Pueblo 
area, 

Replacement and expansion needs called for a new 
class of 70 qualified individuals—35 psychiatric techni- 
cians and 35 nursing attendants— to begin training 
every other month. Since the application process, test 
requirements, and personal qualifications were quite 
exacting, a continuous recruiting program by the Em- 
ployment Service seemed necessary. With this in 
mind, the Pueblo local office felt that a cooperative re- 
cruitment program would be of considerable assistance 
to this institution. 

Since the positions were under State civil service 
jurisdictions, the Pueblo local office obtained approval 
from the Colorado State Civil Service Commission on 


May 1963 


employment standards and the methods of recruiting 
which would be done by the Employment Service. 

The Colorado Department of Employment gave per- 
mission for local office employees to be trained in 
administering and scoring the necessary tests, recruit- 
ing requirements, and clearance procedures. 

A meeting to discuss the recruiting program was 
called and presided over by the institution’s personnel 
director to formulate the details. In attendance were 
the Director of Nursing, Administrator of Nursing 
Training, Employment Service Area Supervisor, Local 
Office Manager, and Assistant Manager. 

Twelve local office managers from southern Colo- 
rado, in addition to representatives of the Pueblo local 
office staff, met at the institution for a 1-day instruction 
course conducted by the personnel director. This 
training included information on the type of applicant 
desired; procedures for completing applications; 
methods of reporting test results; required attainment 
on the tests in order to qualify; character and employ- 
ment references; and the Employment Service inter- 
viewer’s personal evaluation of the applicant. The 
trainees also planned how the applicants would be 
scheduled with the oral examining board of the insti- 
tution’s personnel office for final personal interview, 
evaluation, and selection for the training classes. 

There is continuous recruiting for this institution. 
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About 2 weeks before the planned interviews with the 
examining board, the Pueblo local office is notified of 
the number of applicants that each local office in the 
recruiting program has preselected. The Pueblo local 
office then schedules all interviews with the examining 


board. In some cases, applicants from several out- 
lying offices are grouped and directed to report to se- 
lected centralized offices of the Employment Service 
for interview. Usually the examining board wishes to 
have at least 12 candidates preselected and scheduled 
for interviews in order to make a trip to an outlying 
area worth while. If fewer than 12 candidates are 
available, each applicant holding office sends the com- 
pleted packet—which includes all test papers, com- 
pleted applications, references, school transcripts, and 
evaluation reports— to the Pueblo local office, and the 
candidates are scheduled to report to that office for 
their personal interviews. 

Working in the Pueblo local office, the institution’s 
oral board team makes its selections for appointment 
to the training classes and arranges the date for re- 
porting to work. The personnel division of the 
institution gives to the Pubelo local office the names 
of all individuals who enter the training class. 
Trainees are paid $237 per month while in training. 

The Employment Service also receives additional 
requests from this employer. The local office does 
preselection and testing, with the right to refer appli- 
cants, for the dietary department, and it receives from 
the hospital, on a weekly basis, a complete inventory 
of job openings in all departments. 

Since there is a known national as well as local short- 
age of qualified professional applicants, a complete 
inventory of vacancies was made with the institution’s 
personnel officers. As a result, the State Clearance 
Office put into nationwide clearance orders for 96 
professional openings. 

Positive recruitment arrangements were made with 
four out-of-State Employment Service offices located 
in sizable metropolitan areas. Advance advertising ar- 
rangements were made, and interviewing was special- 
ized on these professional skills. Special arrangements 
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The Pueblo local office has been successful in 
placing several hundred workers, including 
nurses and other hospital attendants, at the 
Colorado State Hospital since March 1962. 


were made with the USES Cuban Refugee Center in 
Florida. One full week of positive recruiting was con- 
ducted at this location by a personnel officer and staff 
doctor from the Colorado State Hospital, and several 
highly qualified professional applicants were accepted 
foremployment. Several other States were visited for 
positive recruitment with good results. 

The Test Research Unit of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Employment is conducting a test development 
study to establish specific aptitude test batteries for the 
selection of individuals for nursing attendant trainee 
and psychiatric technician student programs at the 
Colorado State Hospital. 

Clearance orders for professional positions were 
placed with the convention activities coordinator at 
the annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. A representative of the hospital was 
available for personal interviews at this convention. 

The Pueblo local office keeps other local offices 
currently informed in order to stimulate recruitment 
and thus make more and better qualified applicants 
available for selection and referral to the State 
Hospital. 

After a few months of operation, some changes were 
made which benefit everyone involved. 

The new plan is to establish training classes of 45 
students each, to begin each month rather than every 
other month so that applicants will not have to wait a 
long time before another class begins. The State 
Hospital is willing to send the members of its oral 
examining board to any local office which can locate 
enough applicants to make the trip worth while. 

The oral board personal interviews now are con- 
ducted during the first or second week of each month. 
The applicants selected enter the class beginning the 
first of the following month. The Pueblo local office is 
notified by the end of each month by any office wish- 
ing positive recruitment. Otherwise, each office sends 
the complete packet of each applicant to the Pueblo 
local office by the end of each month. This plan alle- 
viates unnecessary correspondence and telephone calls 
to make final and last-minute arrangements. 

Twenty-five percent of the psychiatric trainees take 
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Typists and stenographers were among the workers placed at the 
hospital by the Employment Service. 


care of the turnover problem and 75 percent of the 
trainees are used for expansion purposes. In general, 
the opposite is true in the nursing attendant trainee 
program because these are lower pay jobs, and some 
individuals who do not qualify for psychiatric techni- 
cians at the original interview are promoted to the 
psychiatric technician class after 3 months of nursing 
attendant training. An occassional dropout occurs 
if the trainee does not meet the standards for promo- 
tion to the psychiatric technician class. The techni- 
cian positions pay $261 per month during training 
and $274 after graduation. 


New Role of Research 





To date, 427 persons have been recruited and 300 
have been hired for the nursing attendant and psychi- 
atric technician classes since the program was begun 
in March 1962. In addition, the following types of 
personnel also have been recruited for this institution: 
clerk-typists, clerk-stenographers, dietary workers, 
librarians, staff nurses and instructors, chief account- 
ants, principal supply clerks, physicians, hospital 
registrars, psychologists, admittance officers, dietitians, 
caseworkers, medical technologists, and industrial 
therapists. 

Placements made from March 1962 through Febru- 
ary 1963 fall into the following major occupational 
groups. 


Co RE ee ee eee ees Semen 460 
Professional, technical, and managerial___._ 300 
Professional, semiprofessional, and mana- 

ee | SORE ATER Even bare ete ene 7 
EES Be ee a ee eee 81 
SENN Seg arccteh ahsued in ceaduinshicteien aca eiuiubial 67 
Ee Senn eee eee 2 
Unskilled ____ sa as = 3 





Individuals who do not qualify as a result of test- 
ing, or candidates who, at the discretion of the oral 
review board, are not accepted, are referred to the 
local office counselor, and plans are worked out to help 
them find other employment. 

This cooperative program has built community pres- 
tige for the Pueblo local office and has spread to the 
greater part of Colorado and into some adjoining 
States. It is now generally known among jobseekers 
that up-to-the-minute accurate information as to job 
openings and requirements can be obtained from the 


Pueblo local ES office. 


in the Employment Service 


HE recent expansion and improvement of the 
Employment Service, as well as the introduction 
of new programs, have brought into focus the need for 
new, more current, and more valid factual informa- 
tion developed in a form that can be utilized readily 
by the ES staff. 
Research utilized by the public employment serv- 
ice has had two traditional functions: (1) aiding in 
the development of a program of service to meet the 
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By A. E. HUNTER 
Chief, Research and Planning Section 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


needs of employers, jobseekers, and the community; 
and (2) evaluating the effectiveness of these programs. 

Today the ES faces circumstances vastly differ- 
ent from those of its earlier years, and the situation 
can be expected to increase in complexity. Operation 
of an employment security program requires an in- 
creasingly better understanding of the structure of 
labor markets, current and readily available informa- 
tion about future employment trends, patterns of in- 
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dustrial and occupational shifts and growth, and rates 
of insured unemployment, among others. There must 
be a willingness and readiness to adjust operations if 
such adjustments are indicated by analysis of available 
data, and there must be broader planning to take care 
of immediate and future needs. There is need for facts 
that help answer and resolve questions and problems 
created by changes in employment security programs, 
the addition of new programs, and dynamic shifts in 
the economy and the labor force that present new 
challenges to the Employment Service. 

The research problems facing us today are: (1 
need for improved data and collection methods re- 
quired by the expansion of the ES and significant de- 
velopments in the labor force; and (2) needs created 
by the recently added programs—the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, and the Trade Expansion Act. 


New Name and Responsibilities 


Recognizing all of these needs, the Minnesota De- 
partment of Employment Security recently changed 
the title of its research unit to “Research and Plan- 
ning” and gave this unit responsibility for both short- 
and long-run planning. The role of this unit will in- 
volve refinement of present techniques, development of 
new methods, and research activity in areas previously 
unexplored. 

Recent conditions have made it clear that effective 
research and data collection must be carefully coordi- 
nated and planned on a continuous basis. The most 
effective results are those which stem from a research 
program based on sound methodology and performed 
by experienced personnel. 
important in providing for the organization of data 
which flow regularly from the ES operations in a 
form which can be analyzed effectively and used for 
program development and evaluation. Coordination 
insures that the research program is well integrated; 
for example, one cannot analyze the placement process 
in a local labor market without also considering eco- 
nomic conditions, occupational trends, hiring patterns, 
and the channels which workers use to obtain jobs. 
Adequate coordination requires (1) cooperation within 
the research unit; (2) increased cooperation and ex- 
change of information among State agency research 
staffs: and (3) cooperation and exchange of informa- 
tion between the ES research units and those of univer- 
sities and private firms. This increased exchange must 
apply not only to results of studies completed, but also 
to the refinement and development of new techniques. 
Through such cooperation the results of the research 
will be more valuable, and unnecessary overlapping 
can be eliminated. 

In meeting the increased research needs of the Em- 
ployment Service, the effective use of electronic data- 
processing equipment will play an important part. 
Such equipment will permit data collection which 
previously was too time consuming, as well as the re- 
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Continuity is particularly 


sultant analysis which formerly was impossible; for 
example, the seasonal adjustment of all currently col- 
lected data. The use of electronic data-processing 
equipment will allow continuous seasonal adjustment 
of data required by the ES which will increase knowl- 
edge of the actual structure and conditions of the local 
labor markets and provide for a more effective aline- 
ment of ES programs with local conditions. In addi- 
tion, such equipment will increase the speed of data 
collection. It will reduce significantly the timelag be- 
tween measurement of the activity and receipt of data 
by ES staff, thus allowing a more effective allocation of 
staff and resources. 

To meet the needs for more valid data, research 
staffs must strive constantly for improvement in tech- 
niques and concepts. They must prepare themselves 
in the use of new statistical tools. They must develop 
a high degree of flexibility to meet new demands 
quickly and competently. Technical problems pre- 
viously ignored or inadequately met must now be re- 
solved. Problems involved in the development of labor 
market data for small and very small areas must be 
answered. ‘To meet the demand for analysis of eco- 
nomic conditions, research staff must be able to incor- 
porate effectively the use of new methods designed to 
measure economic activity and determine economic 
trends. 


More Research and Analysis Needed 


The recent expansion of public employment service 
operations in the large metropolitan areas has created 
demands for improved labor market information for 
these areas with their variety of short- and long-range 
labor market research problems. A better understand- 
ing of these problems will require a careful and con- 
tinuous analysis of the labor markets. 
Foremost will be the need for comprehensive area skill 
surveys to provide basic occupational distributions and 
trends. Consideration must be given to (1) research 
programs to assess the current industrial composition 
of the area; (2) review patterns of growth within these 
industries; and (3) project changes in occupational 
requirements and demand by analyzing technical de- 
velopments within these industries. 

Problems created by the introduction of automated 
equipment have been receiving considerable attention 
from many organizations, including the public employ- 
ment service. However, the currently available 
information regarding the specific effects of automation 
on employment, the individual jobseekers, and occu- 
pations is not sufficient. Data are needed to provide 
earlier awareness of the introduction of such equip- 
ment, the type of worker displaced, problems facing 
these workers in seeking new jobs, and the implications 
of automation for training and retraining programs. 

To meet these needs and to combat problems more 
effectively, Minnesota and several! other State agencies 
early in 1962 initiated “demonstration projects” de- 
signed to answer the questions about the impact of 


specific 
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automation. The need for continuing research re- 
lated to the ES and problems resulting from automa- 
tion will place a sustained demand on research staff. 

Within the past 2 years, several major programs have 
been delegated to the public employment service as 
a result of Federal legislation. The Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, and the Trade Expansion Act have each resulted 
in new programs of assistance by the ES. These 
new programs have created a need for additional 
data which State research staffs are now gathering. 

In providing a stimulus to the growth of employment 
in distressed areas, the Area Redevelopment Act pro- 
vides for the training of unemployed workers in the 
area. The employment security research units have 
been assigned the tasks of obtaining the data required 
for deciding upon area eligibility, assisting in the man- 
power aspects of the overall economic development 
programs, and determining the occupations for which 
training programs are needed. 

The gathering of data needed for area eligibility 
determination has required modification and improve- 
ment of existing techniques for measuring unemploy- 
ment in small and very small areas. In a number of 
small areas it was necessary to make surveys of worker 
commuter patterns to assess the appropriate labor 
market area boundaries. Surveys of demand occupa- 
tions were necessary to determine the occupations for 
which training would be required. ‘Techniques de- 
veloped in making these surveys were of great value in 
activities that followed passage of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act re- 


sulted from recognition of the fundamental importance 
of manpowe: development and utilization in our 
economy. Under this program, training is to be un- 
dertaken in those occupations in which there is a 
demand and for which there is a reasonable prospect 
for employment. The immediate need here was for 
accurate information regarding the present demand for 
certain occupations, anticipated occupational demands, 
the emergence of new occupations, and the changes in 
skills and preparation for various occupations. Again 
training needs surveys were required. 

Much research remains to be done, however, in an- 
ticipating occupational demands and assessing the 
effect of technical developments on occupational 
groupings and the nature of the occupations them- 
selves. Techniques utilized in meeting the research 
needs of these two programs will also be used in an- 
swering the data demands incident to activities under 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act. 

To meet effectively the demands for new and im- 
proved data created by changes in the labor force, the 
expansion and improvement of the public employment 
service and the development of new programs, the 
research units face a formidable task which must be 
faced and conquered. It has been said that the effec- 
tive utilization of our economy’s manpower is the most 
important domestic problem facing the Nation today. 
The problem can be met only by forward thinking, 
constant preparation, and renewed efforts. In such a 
framework, the role of the employment security re- 
search system is a vital one and should be considered 
so by those who work within it. 
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By WENDELL F. TAYLOR 
MDT Coordinator 


Nevada Employment Security Department 


EVADA burst into prominence during the Civil 
War era, when her vast resources of gold and 
silver bolstered the economy of the Union. Gold and 
silver were readily accessible to the hard rock miners, 
towns sprang up overnight, money and jobs were 
plentiful, and lush living was the vogue. But by 1910, 
the candle of opulent living had sputtered and died, 
and the reserves of precious minerals were gone. 
Ghost towns dotted the landscape, and Neveda re- 
verted to an agrarian economy. 
Nevada experimented sporadically with gambling 
in the late 1800’s. From 1909 to 1931, gaming was 
illegal, but in 1931 the present laws regarding game 
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bling were enacted. Legalized gambling contributed 
substantially to the economy of the State during the 
1930’s and 1940’s. Today, Nevada ranks seventh 
among the 50 States in total revenue derived from 
legalized gambling. However, this industry is rapidly 
being overshadowed by other economic factors. 
Today, Nevada’s theme is industrial development; 
new industries are being wooed with fervor; the eco- 
nomic skyline has changed from green felt to assembly 
lines, and more changes are in the development stage. 
Nevada has two major population centers, Las 
Vegas and Reno, both of which are growing tremen- 
dously. Las Vegas is the fastest growing city in the 
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United States. In 1950, it had a population of 28,500: 
today, 118,400, an increase of 315 percent. Its pres- 
ent annual rate of population increase is 13 percent. 

The Las Vegas local office of the Nevada State Em- 
ployment Service is experiencing unusual problems 
because of the influx of new industries. 

In June 1962, when information was released in Las 
Vegas that Fantastic Fair—a national chain of dis- 
count stores—would locate in the area, the local office 
made an advance contact with Phil Berle, general 
manager of the firm. After several weeks, construc- 
tion started on a 100,000-square-foot building to house 
27 different retail stores, all of which would be leased 
to individual operators. 

Mr. Berle called a meeting of all lessees and invited 
local newspaper reporters, vendors who would sell 
goods or services to the lessees, and representatives of 
the Employment Service. The manager of the Las 
Vegas local office outlined the Employment Service 
program for recruitment, testing, and staffing for the 
operation. 

Local office staff members met with the general man- 
ager and the local manager of the firm to discuss plans 
and methods for recruitment and referral and to an- 
swer their questions about the labor market. The 
office staff then called on all lessees and department 
managers to learn their staffing needs, and orders were 
completed for the various stores. ‘The Employment 
Service received exclusive job listing from Fantastic 
Fair, and all drop-ins at the gate were referred to the 
Employment Service for testing, screening, selection, 
and referral. All lessees guaranteed supporting ad- 


vertising which was prepared by the Employment 
All open positions were for experienced 
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workers, since the store would not participate in a 
trainee program. 

The Employment Service held mass interviews in 
the local office and did preliminary screening and se- 
lection of applicants for referral. All cashiers and 
food checker applicants were given specific aptitude 
tests and were then referred to the National Cash 
Register Co. for an actual test and training on the 
cash registers to be used by the various stores. Sales- 
clerk and salesperson aptitude tests were administered 
to all sales applicants. Proficiency tests were admin- 
istered to all clerical applicants. 

The local office received 215 openings, and referred 
369 applicants. All positions were filled from these 
referrals. 

The firm complimented the local office for its efforts 
and recommended the Las Vegas local office to the 
World Wide Shopping Center, another discount store 
similar to Fantastic Fair, which was under construction 
at the time. The local office accomplished essentially 
the same recruitment and staffing program for this 
firm. 

There are two distinct projects at Mercury in the Las 
Vegas area: First, the atom weapons project, which 
has been in operation for 12 years, employing 6,000 
workers; and the Rover-Pluto-Nerva project, which 
embraces the development of an atomic propulsion 
engine to power missiles that will eventually go to the 
moon and planets. The future of the nuclear rocket 
program is assured, and it is anticipated that 5,000 to 
6,000 scientists, technicians, administrators, and sup- 
porting skilled craftsmen will be employed at the site 
for the next 20 years. 

The Las Vegas ES office, with the help of interarea 


Information supplied by the Employment 
Service helped a national manufacturer of 
suntan lotions decide to locate its plant in 
Reno. Here an automatic packaging ma- 
chine places Sea & Ski bottles in special 
packages. 
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All cashiers and food checkers hired by Fantastic Fair were screened by the ES and trained on the machines to be used by the stores. 
Here they await the first customers of the day. 


recruitment, will assist in the recruitment and staffing 
for the various firms associated with the project. A 


joint meeting of all contractors concerned with the 
project is pending, to discuss recruitment of personnel. 
Representatives of the Employment Service have been 
invited to discuss how they can serve this project best. 

The Reno area is growing in population at the rate 
of 10 percent per year, leading the advance in the 
northern part of the State. The Reno local office has 
completely staffed every new manufacturing firm 
which has relocated in the Reno area during the past 
5 years. Among the factors contributing to this rec- 
ord was the supplying of the latest labor market infor- 
mation to representatives of prospective employers 
who visit the area. 

National School Studios is an example of a coopera- 
tive effort between the employer and the Employment 
Service to achieve a desired goal. This firm processes 
school photographs, pictures of individual students, 
and composite class pictures. The headquarters of 
the company is in Minneapolis, but the firm was anx- 
ious to establish a western plant to serve this large 
market area. 

The vice president of the company explored plant 
location possibilities in 12 areas before he considered 
Reno. In 1957 he contacted local industrial develop- 
ment representatives to explore Reno’s potential. His 
next contact was with the manager of the Reno local 
ES office. The manager was able to give him an ac- 
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curate picture of the local labor market, and, as a 
result, the company representative made an immediate 
decision to locate his western plant in Reno. The 
local office was requested to screen all prospective em- 
ployees for the new plant. The firm began operations 
in September 1957 with 70 employees. All of the 
workers had been screened and had passed the specific 
aptitude tests applicable to the industry. 

During 1958 and 1959, all personnel hired by the 
company were required to pass initial screening by the 
Employment Service. In 1960, in order to refine its 
service, the Employment Service undertook a thorough 
job analysis to define each position. The company 
then had expanded to 120 workers. <A flow chart of 
the plant’s operation was prepared, and the operations 
were separated into four different categories. Under 
the supervision of the Employer Relations Representa- 
tive, a thorough training program was initiated in the 
local office to develop seven staff members who could 
adequately perform a thorough job analysis. 

The ERR and seven interviewers, divided into four 
2-man teams, began a thorough on-site job analysis 
by observing the individual workers. Leadmen in the 
plant defined the various tasks within a section, and a 
typical worker was interviewed and observed as he 
performed his duties. The four 2-man teams devoted 
3 days to this phase of the operation and then returned 
to the local office. The conversion of field notes to the 
requirements of the job analysis consumed 5 additional 
days. When the industrial case study was completed, 
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the evaluators discovered that, instead of 2 broad entry 
fields, there were actually 13 basic entry jobs. Job 
specifications and master orders were prepared, and 
specific aptitude tests were selected as screening de- 
vices. Utilizing this information, job applicants were 
screened for a number of jobs and the firm was advised 
of test results. Six months after this program was 
initiated, turnover was reduced to 1 percent and pro- 
duction was substantially increased. 

Two specific aptitude tests were used as screening 
aids during the period 1957-60. The B-257 was 
used to select the film packers and inserters, and B—334 
was selected as a screening aid for all production 
workers. As a result of the 1960 industrial case study, 
13 broad occupational areas were defined and 9 specific 
aptitude test batteries were used. 

Ninety percent of the workers in the plant are 
women. The company does not have any age restric- 
tions and management has indicated that age does not 
seem to have any bearing on productivity. 

Reno is also the home of Sea and Ski, a national 
manufacturer of suntan lotions and allied products. 
Months before the company decided to locate its plant 
in Reno, an intensive analysis of plant location factors 
was made. Again, the Reno local office was instru- 
mental in advising the industrial prospect about the 
labor market. This information was the deciding fac- 
tor which led the company to decide to locate in Reno. 


In the June Issue 


The ES placed all the employees of this photo- 
graphic firm, when it built a plant in Reno, 
and it is still giving assistance in employment 
needs of the company. In this photo, an 
inspector checks the quality of school pictures 
as they emerge from the drying drum onto 
spools. 


Currently the Reno local office is in the process of 
staffing the Lynch Communications Systems plant. 
This company engaged an industrial engineering firm 
to explore plant location factors in various areas. The 
Reno local office has met three times with representa- 
tives of the industrial engineering firm and has an- 
swered five specific queries by mail during the past 3 
years. The Reno local office did not learn the com- 
pany’s identity until a news release announced the 
ground-breaking ceremony. 

This company has hired 40 employees, will double 
its payroll during the next 6 months, and will continue 
to expand for the next 3 years. All employees were 
referred by the Reno local office. Specific aptitude 
tests for cable maker; assembler, electronics; and coil 
winder were used as screening aids. Company repre- 
sentatives have indicated that the aptitude tests appear 
to be a valid screening device. 

Nevada has cast aside her former economy and her 
former role and is entering into a new sphere of influ- 
ence. At present, the State represents the last vestiges 
of the frontier, where few restrictions exist, where initi- 
ative and new ideas are accepted and welcomed. This 
atmosphere is conducive to exploring the mysteries of 
space and is stimulating to the scientist; it gives con- 
fidence to industrialists, and assures all of Nevada’s 
inhabitants that truly this is a good place to work, play, 
and live. 
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Employer Conferences Stress Positive Factor .. . 


Advantageous “Over 40° Hiring 


By JOHN E. BRUNZO 


Little Rock Metropolitan Area Manager 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


WANT to thank you for inviting me to the Em- 

ployers Conference last evening. I think it was 
well worth attending and from a personal stand point, 
I feel benefited. You made an excellent presentation 
of our local problem. 

In the past, we have almost without exception 
eliminated anyone over 40 for interviews. If it is at 
all possible, in the future wul consider this age 
group. 

This excerpt from an unsolicited letter to the Little 
Rock Area manager of the Employment Security Di- 
vision was written by the head of one of Arkansas’ 
largest life insurance companies. His letter and sim- 
ilar comments by other top-level employers were the 
result of a new approach to employer relations. 

In its continuous effort to increase its effectiveness, 
the staff of the Little Rock Area office recently decided 
to hold a series of meetings with groups of employers. 

The first meetings were to deal with the “older 
worker.” Emphasis would be placed on the positive 
factors and the profit to employers who would consider 
this group in their hiring practices. To stimulate em- 
ployer interest and acceptance, it was decided to make 
them part of the program. 

Information from completed order files and em- 
ployer visits indicated that the problems of manufac- 
turers and nonmanufacturers were different and their 
maximum age requirements were generally a decade or 
more apart. For these reasons, a separate meeting was 
held for each group. 


Much Thought Given to Choice of Employers 


Particular care was given to the selection of em- 
ployers to be invited. Since changes in employment 
policy can be effected only by those at the management 
level, invitations were limited to the heads of businesses 
who were also known as leaders in their industry. An 
effort was made to include as many different types of 
businesses as possible and only a few firms in the same 
line. 

Because these are busy people, meetings with each 
group were confined to one evening session lasting 2/2 
hours. ‘The meetings were held in the local office in 
order to familiarize the employers with the facilities. 
The conference was cosponsored by the local office ad- 
visory council which consists of representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, and government. 
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Considerable thought was devoted to the selection of 
a name for the meetings. Since the words “older 
worker” were thought to have a poor connotation to 
many employers, we decided to use another term. 
Analysis of restrictive practices in the area revealed 
that significant resistance began around 40, so the term 
“over 40” was selected. 


From the Conference Program 





FOREWORD 


The policy of our present state administra- 
tion is to encourage and promote the increase 
of our economic resources, The Arkansas Employ- 
ment Security Division, under the leadership of 
Administrator J, L, Bland, is interested in the 
maximum utilization of our potential work force, 
one of our greatest resources. 

For some thirty years, bringing qualified 
available workers and employers together has 
been the goal of the local E,S.D. office. Area 
Manager John Brunzo and our staff feel that to- 
day's changing population and economic condi- 
tions may require some analysis and reevalua- 
tion of screening and hiring practices for max- 
imum efficiency. 

The goal of soundest hiring practices and 
maximum utilization of the potential work force 
is obviously a desirable one for employers as 
well as the community. It is in the spirit of 
attempting to reach these goals that these and 
future conferences were conceived and planned. 

In Little Rock, as in the rest of the na- 
tion, there is a growing unemployment problem 
among certain types of workers. Many of these 
are qualified, capable people who have diffi- 
culty finding employment because of youth, ma- 
turity or physical handicap. 

When these people have suitable jobs, they 
are satisfactory and often superior employees. 
Unemployed, they find job opportunities extreme- 
ly limited. This is particularly true of the 
“over 45" worker. 

It is hoped that our discussions about this 
problem will be of benefit to employers, mature 
workers and our community. Grateful apprecia- 
tion is extended to the business and community 
leaders who have so kindly given of their time 





to participate. 
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After a study of the words institute, clinic, confer- 
ence, forum, and panel discussion, the word “‘confer- 
ence” seemed to fit in best with our general approach. 
Since the employers were expected to participate, and 
the discussion was to stress the advantages involved, 
the title formulated was “Employer Conferences on 
Advantageous ‘Over 40° Hiring.” 

Letters were sent to selected employers inviting them 
to discuss the facts and myths of employee age as it 
relates to productivity, costs, and profits. It was 
pointed out that their knowledge of their field would 
be of considerable value to the conference and that 
their contribution, together with that of other com- 
munity leaders, would assure the group of soundly 
based information and conclusions. 

The letter was followed by a visit by an Employer 
Relations Representative who gave the employer a 
printed program and a list of questions which would be 
considered. The program included a foreword (see 
box), an agenda, and lists of the invited employers. 

The agenda was divided into two parts. During 
the first half, background material was presented. It 
included an analysis of the hiring process, showing age 
to be of secondary importance in screening, and dis- 
closed facts and statistics which prove that many ob- 
jections to hiring mature workers are founded on myth. 

In analyzing the hiring process, the speaker ex- 
amined the steps involved and definitions of the terms 
used. He used posters to illustrate his presentation. 

Population trends and unemployment ratios were 
given to show that a community problem was develop- 
ing. Objections relating to absenteeism, safety, pro- 
ductivity, versatility, and fringe costs were refuted. 

After a recess, the second half of the program was 
devoted to questions and discussion. Wherever pos- 
sible, answers to employer questions or objections were 
sought from another employer rather than from a 
member of the staff. Local office stenographers took 
notes of all comments for later evaluation. 

In the course of the discussion, it became apparent 
that a number of the employers were not aware that 
anyone 40 years of age or over was having any difficulty 
in getting a job because of his age. These employers 
assumed that, even though they themselves were turn- 
ing down 40+ workers, these workers were being 
accepted by others. Upon realizing that this was not 
the case and that age bias constituted a real problem 
within the community, they quickly agreed to reevalu- 
ate their hiring practices and to give equal considera- 
tion to 40+ workers on the basis of their qualifications 
without regard to age. 

Subsequent examination of the notes taken at the 
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These photographs were taken at the Employer Conferences on 
Advantageous ‘‘Over 40” Hiring in the Little Rock local office. 
Top: left to right: Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer's Bakeries; Mrs. Fannie 
B. Beard, ES adviser, Special Worker Services, BES; and Les Graham, 
ES director, Regional Office, Dallas. Bottom: left to right: Miss 
Annie May Davidson, older worker specialist, and Don Leird, inter- 
viewer, Little Rock local office; and Miss Fannie Hardy, Arkansas 
Insurance Commission. 
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meetings revealed that most of the discussion revolved 
around five questions, each of which reflected a differ- 
ent facet of the feasibility of “over 40” hiring. These 
questions are presented here with some comments on 
the discussion. 

1. Are these people able and willing to adapt to new 
job situations and methods? 

Discussion on this point was light, but the few com- 
ments received indicated that it was not a major 
objection in the minds of the participating employers. 

2. Is their level of productivity satisfactory in com- 
parison with younger workers? 

Comments on this question were highly favorable, 
including such things as greater dependability, better 
work habits, and better attitude. 

3. What can be expected in regard to job tenure? 

Most employers who expressed themselves on this 
subject had a negative opinion. They indicated a 
reluctance to offer training to persons over 40 because 
of the possibility of longer tenure by a younger person. 
However, after a meeting, one participating employer 
checked his payroll records and revealed that, of over 
125 employees, only 19 had been with them for 18 or 
more years, and only 6 of those still held the same jobs 
as in 1945. 

4. What are the fringe costs involved in employing 
those over 40? 

Due to the nature of this question and the material 
presented in the first half of the program, there were 
a number of specific questions but little general discus- 
sion in this area. Considerable previous research en- 
abled staff members to answer most of these queries 
accurately. 

5. Are the expectations and demands of these peo- 
ple reasonable? 

This question was mentioned by several employers. 
As in so many other areas, this was held to be some- 
thing that was neither peculiar to older people nor 
necessarily more prevalent in this age group. Some 
of the participating employers mentioned persons in 
their organizations who were employed and working at 
considerably less than their previous rate of pay. 
These people were said to be both satisfied and satis- 
factory. 

To date, two meetings have been held. Attendance 
was good, participation was active, the employers ac- 
cepted our efforts in good faith, and many of them 
were moved to reconsider their opinions and hiring 
policies. It was found that many employers felt that 
they had no barrier against older workers because they 
had many in their organization. However, in some 
cases, these employees had been hired at younger ages 
and, in fact,no older people were being hired. 

In too many instances, employers thought that only 
persons who were near or had reached retirement age 
had difficulty in finding employment. We stressed 
during the meetings and will continue to stress in fu- 
ture publicity the need of those who have many pro- 
ductive years left but still have trouble finding suitable 
work because of their age. 
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A brochure has been prepared, giving information 
and comments presented during the meetings. This 
pamphlet will be delivered to all employers who were 
invited, whether they attended or not, with a request 
for their comments. In addition, the Employer Rela- 
tions Representatives will leave copies of the report 
with some 200 major employers on their regular visits. 
These followups and the use of the material with other 
employers are believed to be the key to the success of 
the program. We intend to continue our efforts to 
work with employers in the interest of full and com- 
plete utilization of manpower. Details of similar 
meetings on youth are now being completed and addi- 
tional meetings are being planned for other programs. 

As a result of these meetings, we are convinced that 
the program of employment security has community 
acceptance, and that those in business are willing to 
accept the public employment office as a partner in 
building and improving the community. 


AT Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


New UI Film Drama 

THE new UI film, titled “The Power of a Pot 
Roast,” presents the story of UI benefit dollars and 
their contributions to the economic stability of the 
individual, the State, and the Nation. The message 
is driven home through the “John Sills,” a fictitious 
family typical of millions of American families who 
face sudden economic shock when the breadwinner 
loses his job. A plant shutdown has thrown John, and 
900 of his fellow workers, out of work. UI benefit 
dollars keep the family afloat through Sill’s weeks of 
job hunting. The broader implications of the story 
are seen through a family food purchase, as described 
in the film’s title. We see the high-velocity UI dollars 
as they channel immediately into the mainstream of the 
economy to help keep it stabilized. 

Prints of ““The Power of a Pot Roast” are now avail- 
able. The film, which was nearly a year in the making, 
is related to the unemployment insurance portfolio of 
educational and information materials. It aims (1) 
to increase understanding of the unemployment in- 
surance program, (2) to dispel some of the miscon- 
ceptions and myths that have grown up around the 
program, and (3) to build confidence in and respect 
for the program and its administration. 

The film was produced with the preliminary guid- 
ance of a committee of State employment security ad- 
ministrators and public relations representatives who 
were called in for advice and counsel so that the end 
result would be a product that all State agencies could 
use in their own communities. The New York agency 
made the arrangements for its production, furnished 
technical advice, and permitted use of its facilities. 

It was written and produced by recognized experts 
in the field of communications. Using a professional 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Call for Imaginative Tr 


Challenging 
Alaska’s 


By EARLE 
ARA-MDT 








URING a recent conference of local Overall Eco- 

nomic Development Committee members from 
throughout Alaska, panelists explained the various 
government programs available for vocational train- 
ing. 

Settling back to answer questions from the floor, 
panel members first handled an inquiry about waitress 
training; next, lumber mill workers. Then, without 
a break in stride, the group discussed, in progression, 
the possibilities of training reindeer herders, sea lion 
meatcutters, and wood carvers to compete with the 
Japanese in producing miniature totem poles. 

In other company, the last three topics might be dis- 
carded as the work of crackpots or hecklers. However, 
they were treated with respect on this occasion, because 
this conference had brought together under one roof 
the authors of probably the most diversified OEDP’s 
conceivable under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The fact is, ARA technical assistance grants are 
now being utilized in studying the availability and proc- 
essing of sea lion in the Aleutians, marketability of 
native arts and crafts, and the feasibility of processing 
reindeer meat and byproducts in the Nome area. 

Alaska has no counties, and the only overall political 
divisions are election districts. All of these districts but 
one are designated redevelopment areas—and nearly 
all now have approved OEDP’s. 

Obviously, no two OEDP’s in the Nation are en- 
tirely the same. In Alaska, two extremes in the prob- 
lems and goals of economic planning might be illus- 
trated, first, by the OEDP of the “Greater Anchorage 
Area, Election District No. 10,” and, second, by the 
single OEDP covering three election districts—Bethel, 
Kuskokwim, and Wade Hampton. 
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Alaska Employme 


The Anchorage committee recognizes no limits to its 
potential. This conviction is born of the explosive 
growth pattern of the past 20 years, wherein the 
Greater Anchorage area population shot from a mere 
4,200 in 1940 to 82,833 in 1963. As a trade center, 
Anchorage serves approximately 36 percent of the 
State’s total population within a 30-mile radius and 
more than 40 per cent within 100 miles. 

But Anchorage is not without its problems, as 
evidenced by its “substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment” designation. The area is in a period of 
economic adjustment as a result of the decline in new 


Photo courtesy Radio Corp. of America 


Electronics technicians to man Alaska's network of 
shortage occupation in the State. Limited numbers 
The University of Alaska will begin an MDTA traini 
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defense construction spending and a complex of lesser 
reasons. Basically, the goal of the OED Committee is 
to foster a transition from a defense-based to a re- 
source-based economy. The committee is looking to 
continued expansion chiefly through development of 
petroleum, natural gas, iron ore, coking coal, and 
forest resources. Within the OEDP is the intrepid 
statement: “Anchorage is the major transportation, 
communication, business, and cultural center for this 
part of North America. It is the focal point of a new 
economic empire for North America and the United 
States and is serving an area equivalent to the Scan- 


ly warning systems represent the largest single 
Alaskan natives have been trained for these jobs. 
ourse in this field on June 3, 1963. 


dinavian countries with greater potential natural re- 
sources. It would then appear that the Greater 
Anchorage area has only just begun to grow.” 

Developing concurrently with this high-flying surge 
from Anchorage is the equally determined OEDP 
of the Bethel-Kuskokwim-Wade Hampton districts. 

The fact that a committee has been organized there 
at all and has succeeded in constructing an approved 
OEDP is remarkable in itself. The 100,000 square 
miles covered by the OEDP constitute an economic 
unit larger than most States. Towns represented by 
the committee are as much as 300 miles apart. The 
largest, Bethel, has a population of 1,258 persons; its 
nearest competitors have 300 or fewer. No two of 
these towns are connected by roads. Consequently, 
most of the committee work has been done by mail 
and shortwave radio. Yet a committee representative 
of the majority of the area’s people has created and 
gained approval of an OEDP. 

This area has a vast store of natural resources 
mineral, timber, furs, and fish. But the markets are 
distant, and, with only four people per 100 square 
miles, it is obvious that most of the land is not being 
used for any significant economic purpose. 

This is a situation in which grandiose schemes could 
run rampant. But here is where the people of the 
Kuskokwim, through their OEDP, demonstrate an 
unconventional and completely honest approach to 
economic development. They state frankly—and this 
is quoted from their OEDP—that “If it were possible 
for the present population to earn an adequate living 
under existing conditions, there would be no interest 
whatsoever in a development program. . . . Economic 
changes planned for this region should fit into or im- 
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Native Alaskans have proved their ability to handle important jobs. 
Molly Ahvakana, an Eskimo girl born and raised in Barrow, Alaska, 
is chief radio operator of a communications station on the northern- 
most tip of the State. She supervises a crew composed entirely of 
Eskimo girls native to the area. These ‘‘Angels of the North” 
efficiently handle international air traffic of the polar routes as well 
as all other military and civilian flights over this part of the world. 


prove the way of life that exists, but without superim- 
posing alien changes and then attempting to fit the 
existing social order to them. If a sawmill, cannery, 
or lodge can solve the employment problems of a small 
village, a pulp mill in the same location is not regarded 
as more desirable.” 

Thus, we have two extremes in attitude toward eco- 
nomic development in Alaska. Whatever the goal 
might be, however, OEDP’s from throughout the State 
face basically the same problems—highly seasonal in- 
dustries, some of them on the decline; great distance 
from markets; seriously limited transportation and 
communication facilities; high costs of business opera- 
tion; lack of risk capital; and lack of both quantitative 
and qualitative information about available resources. 
All of this is a sketchy and perhaps oversimplified 
statement of the problems faced by OED Committee 
members in 1961 as they organized to implement the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

The Alaska Employment Security Division decided 
early that the development of ARA training programs 
could not await the fulfillment of long-range projects 
devised by OED committees. The point proved well 
taken, as Alaska’s first commercial loan under ARA 
was not approved until mid-February 1963, nearly a 


vear after the first training project started on March 5, 
1962. 
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In the initial effort to implement ARA provisions 
as soon as possible, the agency hurriedly screened the 
active files of the Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Ketchikan 
offices (these and Juneau, which is not in a redevelop- 
ment area, are the largest in the eight-office system). 
The tally proved what was already pretty well known— 
that there were numerous openings for officeworkers 
year round in all these communities. Furthermore, 
the active files showed a pool of potential trainees 
persons who were marginally skilled with the type- 
writer, and who, in some cases, knew some shorthand. 
In Anchorage a proposal was also developed for elec- 
tronics training. 

In the ensuing months, the following courses were 
conducted under ARA. 

1. A 16-week course for 20 general office clerks i 
Ketchikan. 

2. A 16-week course for 20 general office clerks 1 
Fairbanks. 

3. A 10-week course for 20 clerk-stenographers 
Anchorage. 

4. A 26-week course for 15 electronics mechanics in 
Anchorage. 

5. A 16-week course for 20 clerk-stenographers in 
Anchorage. 

The last reports on graduates of these “pilot” courses 
showed that 65 percent of them are in training-related 
employment. This is a higher percentage than the 
national average, but one which, nonetheless, has led 
to a “soul searching” analysis which should prove 
profitable in improving future trainee selections. 

In view of the tremendous unemployment problem 
in Alaska—winter insured unemployment rates cus- 
tomarily hover around 17 and 18 percent—tt is obvious 
that the training of a few women in office skills is not 
getting at the real problem. Nevertheless, it has pro- 
vided the agency with experience and afforded a means 
for establishing relationships with other cooperating 
agencies, as well as putting some people to work in 
year-round employment. 

After the initial hurried entry into training under 
ARA, and with the nearing prospect of MDTA, the 
agency undertook a more extensive survey of training 
needs following generally the procedures described 
as “Method I” of the MDTA procedures for training 
needs surveys. That is, a special survey of selected 
occupations and establishments was conducted during 
the summer of 1962. Some 33 shortage occupations 
were identified and studied in Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Juneau, and Ketchikan. 

In many States, this might represent a major step 
in meeting employment security agency responsibilities 
under ARA and MDTA. Here, however, it simply 
emphasized the most frustrating situation that exists 
relative to occupational training in Alaska. 

The State does not have a vocational education sys- 
tem. Almost any training that is enabled under ARA 
and MDTA will have to be conducted by a facility that 
virtually has been hand built. The State Department 
of Education must rely heavily upon the University of 
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Alaska and its system of community colleges in the 
larger towns. Except in the customary, traditional 
areas of training, such as office skills, the community 
college is faced with the task of organizing curricula, 
purchasing books and equipment, hiring instructors, 
etc., in fields beyond what its founders had ever in- 
tended. The same problems also face any private 
agency which might see a need to establish training 
for workers in Alaska. 

These are the obstacles which exist in even the most 
urban of the State’s areas. Beyond the limits of the 
few sizable cities and settlements, the problems are 
compounded. In such areas is a population composed 
preponderantly of the Indian and Eskimo natives of 
the State. Their aptitudes are at least equal to those of 
other races, and in some endeavors, notably mechani- 
cal, many have proved quite superior. 

But these are traditionally a subsistence hunting, 
trapping, and fishing people, many of whom have had 
little or no academic training, cannot speak fluent Eng- 
lish, and have no year-round industry in which to 
work—even if they were trained vocationally. 


Unfortunately the existence of these people is not 
the idyllic, picturesque lark that might be imagined. 
They have had just enough taste of civilization—sani- 
tation, increased life expectancy, nutritious food, out- 
board motors, chain saws, and yes, mail order catalogs, 
that they can no longer live as their ancestors did. 

Still, because of the scarcity of year-round industry 


in many of their villages, seasonal unemployment 
pushes the 100-percent mark. The only answer in too 
many cases is a welfare program of one kind or another. 
A particularly reprehensible aspect of this problem is 
that, even on those occasions when there is a construc- 
tion project in a remote area, local workers often are 
not used—usually because they have no skills useful 
to the project. And even for the unskilled jobs, 
workers often are imported because the contractor 
uses normal hiring practices and channels. 

Obviously these problems are not going to be solved 
overnight—or even before expiration of the current 
ARA and MDTA programs. In the meantime, the 
Alaska Employment Security Division has initiated 
some projects which it hopes will get to the heart of 
the problem, and it is looking for more. 

The most ambitious of these programs became a 
reality in mid-March 1963, with approval of a $251,- 
760 MDTA program for training 40 electronics tech- 
nicians at the University of Alaska. This 48-week 
program, starting June 3, 1963, might appear to be 
somewhat high level in view of the intent of MDTA. 
But the fact is that electronics technicians appeared 
in the training needs survey as being the largest year- 
round shortage occupation in the State. 

The Nation’s northern defense system located in 
Alaska, such as the Ballistics Missile Early Warning 
System, White Alice project, and DEW Line, requires 
operation and maintenance of some of the most com- 


Part of the Alaskan fishing fleet tied up at the docks in Ketchikan. 
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plex electronic equipment yet devised. Extensive air- 
line operations also require numerous electronics tech- 
nicians. Though the pay for technicians on the 
sites is excellent, turnover runs 35 to 40 percent 
annually. 

The survey showed 80 current openings. With 925 
electronics technicians employed in the State, replace- 
ment alone is expected to require over 300 new men a 
year. 

The concept of the MDTA proposal is that Alaska 
has potential technicians who are ready to stay in 
Alaska despite isolated stations and harsh climate. In- 
stead of importing men from thousands of miles away, 
who are accustomed to warm weather and urban liv- 
ing, the idea is to qualify Alaskans who live in the 
area of employment. Thus, the employer will save 
importation and heavy turnover costs and residents 
will be provided year-round employment. 

The initial cost of the program is quite high. How- 
ever, most of it is absorbed by equipment purchase 
and will not be repeated when the University conducts 
future courses. 

An ARA program recently approved is a 14-week 
course to train 30 carpenters as millwrights, another 
serious shortage occupation wherein jobs are generally 
filled by importees from other States. 

A recently submitted proposal is for retraining 
journeyman electricians whose skills have become out- 
moded due to the highly advanced equipment they 
must be capable of installing and maintaining in the 
newer projects. 

In a perhaps more exotic vein, a program was sub- 
mitted some time ago by the Ketchikan Redevelop- 
ment Committee by which salmon fishermen would 
be retrained. Strange though this may sound, it fits 
into an important phase of the OEDP. The plan is 
to develop year-round fisheries by converting sea- 


sonally from the long-established salmon operations to 


an off-season “‘bottom fisheries,” harvesting available 
English sole, perch, and flounder not now utilized. 

Ketchikan has applied for various loans and grants 
to expand processing facilities and markets to make 
this development a reality. Because bottom fishing 
would necessitate new kinds of equipment and methods 
strange to salmon fishermen of the area, a retraining 
program is an integral part of the plan. 

The program is delayed now while loan and grant 
applications are being processed. There will, of 
course, be no need for training unless the development 
of the entire package becomes a reality. However, 
the Alaska agency easily envisions the time when ARA 
trainees will be aboard floating classrooms, learning 
the use of trawl gear as it differs from troll gear. 

The remote villages are not forgotten in planning. 
The use of diesel generating plants is bringing electri- 
cal systems to many places for the first time. The 
Alaska agency is investigating the specific need for 
persons to operate and maintain these systems. Every 
indication is that a course will be organized soon. In 
this case, instructor personnel and their paraphernalia 
will have to be airlifted to central locations such as 
Barrow, Kotzebue, or Nome, to work there with 
trainees from some of the most remote villages on the 
continent. 

A similar course could be in the offing for aircraft 
line maintenance mechanics. ‘This is a shortage occu- 
pation ideally suited to the mechanically inclined vil- 
lagers in a land of many flying machines but no 
automobiles or roads. 

There will be more training, of course, in routine 
fields such as officework. But this should come 
easily from now on. In the meantime, the Alaska 
agency is drawing upon its powers of imagination as 
well as upon written procedure and statistical records in 
the considerable task of extending the benefits of ARA 
and MDTA to such problems as those faced by An- 
chorage, on the one hand, and the Kuskokwim, on the 
other. 


Staffing VASA in Fi csbin 


By GLADYS W. MULLINS, Houston Clerical and Sales Office Manager 
and JOHN E. DAVIS, Houston Professional Office Manager 


Texas Employment Commission 


HE Manned Spacecraft Center of the National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration has been 
building complexes on the bald prairie north of Clear 
Lake, Tex., some 22 miles from downtown Houston. 
This activity is bringing with it a staggering impact on 
an already booming economy which has, until now, 
been the Gulf Southwest's hub for oil refining, petro- 
chemicals, shipping, oil field equipment, finance, con- 
struction, retailing, wholesaling, and related activities. 
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At the time of this writing, personnel of the Manned 
Spacecraft Center alone totals more than 2,460. The 
Center is expected to have 2,900 employees by June 30, 
1963, and 5,000 eventually. Since selection of Hou- 
ston as the site of the “Man on the Moon” project, 
over 100 national contractors have established engi- 
neering and technical liaison offices here. It is antici- 
pated that at least 200 more firms will be added to this 
number within the next 5 years. While most of these 
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Manned Spacecraft Center, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Houston, Tex. 


are strictly liaison offices, approximately 20 firms have 
already established research and development facilities. 
Only six have announced plans for production installa- 
tions, but it is anticipated that this number will in- 
crease also. 

When NASA personnel from Langley Field, Va., 
first came to Houston in October 1961, they set up a 
small office in one of the shopping centers. It was 
here that representatives of the Texas Employment 
Commission made initial contact with officials of the 
agency. While all recruiting for this agency is done 
by its parent body, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration in Washington, and all hiring is done 
through regular Federal Civil Service procedures, the 
local employment office wanted to inform itself of the 
anticipated needs of this installation which would have 
such a great effect on employment trends in the area. 
At that time, inquiries from applicants ran into the 
hundreds daily. Through a series of regular visits, the 
staffing plan for the Center was explained to the Texas 
Employment Commission representatives. NASA offi- 
cials anticipated that its staff would eventually consist 
of 45 percent engineering and research personnel, 30 
percent clerical and administrative personnel, and 25 
percent hourly workers in the trades and crafts. 

The immediate employment needs proved to be in 
the clerical field. A copy of two U.S. Civil Service 
circulars—the Texas Employment Commission operat- 
ing directive which authorizes testing of clerical 
applicants for Federal agencies—was given to the local 
offices. A procedure for this testing was firmly estab- 
lished. As a result of this cooperative agreement, 15 
clerk-typists and stenographers received temporary 
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appointments to NASA to assist in establishing offices 
for the Center. Since then, an additional 225 clerical 


workers have been placed. 
Throughout 1962, several studies were undertaken 
by the Houston TEC offices to establish the feasibility 


of the Manpower Development and Training Program 
in the area. Because of the magnitude of its impact 
on the employment trends, NASA has been given ma- 
jor consideration. Agency officials have been coopera- 
tive and untiring in their efforts to assist. While most 
of the space-oriented occupations require skill beyond 
that achieved in a year’s training time, the Houston 
MDTA coordinator’s recommendation for a steno- 
graphic school is directly related to the clerical need 
of the Manned Spacecraft Center and its related in- 
dustries. 

In reviewing the projected ultimate need of 969 
aerospace scientists and engineers as well as 324 tech- 
nologists, it was anticipated that the utilization of the 
Professional Placement Services would be extensive. 
Some 486 scientists and engineers and 198 technolo- 
gists made the move from Langley Field, Va., to Hous- 
ton. This left a total of 483 scientists and engineers 
and 126 aerospace technologists to be found. For this 
purpose, NASA itself appointed a special team to re- 
cruit scientific and professional personnel in all major 
cities in the United States, and while Houston is not 
on the itinerary, the team has used the facilities of the 
Professional Offices in Dallas and other cities. 

The manager of the Houston Professional Office was 
among the first to visit the personnel department of 
the Manned Spacecraft Center. An almost new vo- 
cabularly was cast upon the interviewing staff of the 
Professional Office. Terms such as magneto-fluid- 
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dynamics, trajectory-orbit analysis, censors and trans- 
ducers, and environmental testing broadened the scope 
of the interviewers considerably. Technical literature 
collected for a reference library helped the staff com- 
prehend concepts which were entirely new to this area. 
Despite a still critical shortage of applicants experi- 
enced in space-related occupations, approximately 75 
technical and professional placements have been ac- 
complished by the Professional Office staff. 

In April 1962, the personnel officer and deputy 
officer of the Manned Spacecraft Center were invited 
to visit the local offices to meet managers and place- 
ment supervisors. Time permitted only a brief tour of 
the Professional and Clerical and Sales Offices. A film 
of Astronaut Glenn’s flight was shown, and the person- 
nel officer outlined briefly the Center’s plans for 
Projects Apollo and Gemini. Employment Service 
personnel were given the opportunity to ask questions 
concerning employment needs and procedures for 
directing qualified applicants to the proper Civil Serv- 
ice Board of Examiners. 

The Manned Spacecraft Center has continued to 
grow in size and now has a staff of about 2,460 in 
Houston. It occupies 13 buildings in the metropoli- 
tan area, and will probably retain many of them even 
when buildings are completed at Clear Lake. The lo- 
cal ES office maintains contact with the agency on 
a regular basis in order to keep informed about em- 
ployment needs and to offer additional services as 
required. Copies of Civil Service announcements have 
been requested and are distributed to appropriate local 
offices throughout the district. 

The movement of space-related industries into the 
Houston area also has given the Texas Employment 
Commission new opportunities for service. As an- 
nouncements of contract awards have been made, 
Commission representatives have called on these firms 
to offer assistance. When advance information was 
received that industries were planning to open offices 
in the area, letters were written to offer the services 
of the Texas Employment Commission. Many large 
firms have expressed appreciation, especially for ad- 
vance information regarding prevailing wage scales, 
labor supply, and interarea recruitment. Several na- 
tional firms have used the local offices for recruiting. 
When there has been a critical shortage of applicants 
with needed skills, employers have used paid advertis- 
ing, referring applicants to the Employment Commis- 
sion for screening and referral. While the greatest 
need has been for clerical workers, the firms have re- 
cruited for all types of occupations, from security 
guards to artists and engineers. 

Everything is bustle and activity at Clear Lake, 
the location of the Moon Shot Laboratory. 
construction has begun on a $180 million project 
called Clear Lake City which is to be a complete city 
in itself. This is a cooperative effort between the 
Del Webb Corp. and the Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Utilities and roadways are designed to accommodate 


Nearby, 
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TEC Opens Office Near Space Center 


A MOBILE office of the Texas Employment Commission 
has been opened at League City to handle job placement 
for the Manned Spacecraft Center area. 

Located on State Highway 3 (Old Galveston Road) a 
block north of its intersection with FM 518, the new office 
is equipped to handle all types of occupations. Office hours 
are 7 a.m. until 3 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

Homer H. Jackson, Houston District Director for the 
Commission, said the rapid increase of commercial and 
residential construction activity in the area had created a 
demand for placement services that can no longer be met 
by the district's 10 existing offices. 


some 80,000 families. Besides the residential area, 
there will be five recreational parks, five major shop- 
ping centers, and several office buildings. Construc- 
tion is already underway on the first shopping center 
and on a multistory office building. 

Clear Lake City has acreage to support a 70,000- 
man work force. An adjacent area has been set aside 
for an industrial park, and it is anticipated that this 
will be devoted primarily to research and development 
projects. These projects will require some 47,500 em- 
ployees, while light industrial work will need 22,500 
persons. The Lockheed Aircraft Co. has leased 50 
acres for a research center. 

Across from Clear Lake, a similar development 
called Nassau Bay is under construction. This $49 
million project will also be a combination residen- 
tial and commercial development. Two shopping 
centers, several office buildings, and a luxury marina 
hotel are on the drawing boards at this time. 

Since this area is located between several Houston 
District local ES offices and is some 16 miles from the 
nearest one, the situation appears to be ideal for the 
use of a mobile placement office. At this time, tenta- 
tive plans include the location of the mobile unit at 
Webster, 6 miles from the site, with relocation as 
needs in the area change. 

No discussion of effort to meet employment demands 
in the Houston-Gulf Coast area would be complete 
without mention of the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion’s comprehensive study of labor supply and pro- 
jected demand for this particular area. A 70-page 
booklet called MANPOWER PATTERNS THROUGH 1966 
was the result of 18 months of study and survey work 
by the State Office and District Office. Special effort 
was made to consider the needs of the Manned Space- 
craft Center and related industries in projecting the 
needs of the eight-county area. It is felt that, as a 
result of this study, employment representatives are in 
a far better position to be of practical assistance to 
employers whether already established in Houston or 
new to the area. The study has been an invaluable 
guide to the. local offices in mobilizing to meet the 
space age. 
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Unemployed workers, watched by a proctor, 
take an aptitude test which is part of the man- 
power retraining program at the Norfolk Divi- 
sion of Virginia State College. 


Experimental Training Project 
in Norfolk 


By PAUL L. BRYAN, JR. 


Manager, Norfolk Local Office 
Virginia Employment Commission 


“HE Norfolk local office of the Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission recruited, screened, tested, 
counseled, and referred trainees to the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act Demonstration Research 
Project of the Norfolk Division of the Virginia State 
College. The local office in Portsmouth and Suffolk, 
Va., also participated in the referral process. 

To initiate the program, the local office files were 
checked for unemployed, unskilled workers who could 
meet the necessary qualifications for trainees for this 
special project. A total of 306 applications was se- 
lected from the files. Call-in cards were prepared and 
mailed to this group; 259 responded; 130 were re- 
cruited by other means. The 389 personal interviews 
which the local office held with potential trainees re- 
sulted in 276 selections for further screening. After 
administering the GENERAL ApTiIruDE Test BATTERY 
and providing the necessary counseling services, the 
local office referred 163 applicants to the college for 
training. Four potential trainees refused referral. 
The college authorities accepted 100 applicants, and 
the remainder were placed on a standby register. 

Training opportunities were extended also to per- 
sons not listed in the active local office file. In coop- 
eration with the college officials, newspaper, radio, and 
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television media were used to publicize the program. 
The local ministers’ association agreed to make an- 


nouncements from the pulpit. Employment Service 
personnel and college officials visited various gathering 
places of potential trainees to explain the program. 

Before the start of the training project, a meeting of 
local employers and union and government officials 
was held at the college where the purpose of the pro- 
gram was explained to them. They also saw the vari- 
ous shops and equipment to be used during the training 
and learned about the curriculum to be followed. 
Some changes and additions were made as a result of 
this meeting. The consensus of those at the meeting 
was favorable toward the program. 

The Demonstration Research Project is composed 
of 200 individuals who are divided into four groups 
of 50 persons each. ‘The groups are equated so that 
mean and standard deviations are comparable for 
such traits as age, educational background, previous 
vocational training, and general intelligence and apti- 
tudes as measured by tests. 

Two of the four groups will participate in training 
and will serve as experimental groups; the other 
two, as control groups, will not receive training. 
Equating or matching groups by several criteria can 
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prove as difficult as precision (man-to-man) match- 
ing. If thorough equating does not prove feasible, 
the investigators will resort to analysis of covariance 
to take account of the variables for which matching 
does not prove feasible. 

Group A (the main experimental group 
ceive counseling, intensive instruction in general edu- 
cation, and technical training. Group B (the sub- 
sidiary experimental group} will receive counseling 
and technical training but will not in any way partic- 
ipate in the general education program. Group C 

the main control group) will receive no general edu- 
cation or technical training and no counseling. Group 
1) (the subsidiary control group) will receive only 
euidance and counseling relevant to retraining. 

Groups A and B will receive MDTA allowances 
through the Virginia Employment Commission. 
Groups C and D will receive a small honorarium to 
assure continuing contact. Members of Group C will 
get $25 ($5 at the beginning of the project, $10 at the 
midpoint, and $10 at the end of the study 
in Group D will get $70 honorariums ($5 per month 
during the training period and $10 when their con- 
tact for the followup study is completed 


will re- 


Persons 


The project will cover 242 years. The actual train- 
ing, however, is for a 52-week period; the first course 
began on November 15, 1962. The program is de- 
signed to demonstrate how vocational education, gen- 
eral education, and counseling can be effective in 
increasing the capabilities of unemployed, unskilled 
adult workers for getting into different occupations and 
for holding their jobs in the new occupational classi- 
fications. In essence, the project involves retraining 
adult workers, since they make up a large proportion 


of the labor force which is chronically unemployed. 


This demonstration project will specifically concern 
itself with workers having the following character- 
istics: 


1. Adults who are heads of families or households. 


Within 52 weeks, these manpower trainees at the Norfolk Division 
of Virginia State College should be able to lay 700 bricks an hour. 


Virginian-Pilot photo 


2. Unemployed workers certified by the Virginia 
Employment Commission as having had at least 3 
years’ attachment to the labor force. 

3. Unskilled or semiskilled workers—their previous 
occupations during their last 2 years of employment 
being designated by the Dictionary oF OccupPa- 
TIONAL TITLEs as semiskilled or unskilled. 

All of the trainees are men (both white and non- 
white) and range in age from the early 20’s to the 
early 60's. The educational background also varies— 
from 3 years of elementary school to several years of 
college, with the average schooling being about 7 
years. 

The Norfolk Division of Virginia State College, 
where the training is being given, has excellent facili- 
ties for technical and industrial training. A trade 
and industrial and technical program is presently in 
operation at the college. The specific occupations for 
which training is being given were recommended by 
the Norfolk local ES office. These are electronics, 
sheet metal work, custodial training, automobile re- 
pair, and brick masonry. Each training class has 20 
10 receive general education (3 hours a day 
the other 10 
receive vocational training only (4 hours daily 

Up to March 1963, the dropouts had been less than 
3 percent. Some replacements were made early in the 


trainees 


and vocational training (4 hours day 


training program; however, no replacements are being 
made at present. The replacements were made from 
a standby group of persons interested in training who 
will be offered courses at a later date. Applications for 
training in similar courses are still being taken by the 
local office. There is a possibility that, should interest 
continue as at present in this program, new classes may 
be started in November 1963. 

This MDTA training program, the first in Virginia, 
has created national interest. Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz said, “This program is an attack on 
one of the most difficult problems facing the Nation 
hard-core unemployment.” He noted that many of 


Automobile repair trainees get practical experience in the shop. 
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Virginian-Pilot photo 


Mrs. Ella Barco, number skills specialist, goes over classwork with 
bricklaying trainee James Fagan who, at 60 years of age, is the 
oldest trainee in the Virginia State College-connected retraining 
program. 


the persons who will be trained at Norfolk have been 
displaced by automation. 

The employment possibilities of those taking the 
training definitely have been enhanced. A survey made 


Training Through Joint 


by the college officials and the Virginia Employment 
Commission has resulted in more than enough com- 
mitments to provide immediate employment in the 
field of his training for each trainee who completes 
the course. These potential job opportunities are with 
both private and governmental employers. 

While placement of the trainees is an important 
part of this research program, the final analysis will 
show the economic standing of the entire group of 200 
after the project is completed. The project will utilize 
a research design which will test the efficacy of train- 
ing programs consisting of technical education as 
against a combination of technical and general educa- 
tion. The economic and social status of the various 
groups will be the subject of a concerted study by the 
research team of the college. 

The project will continue to receive close attention 
and support from the U.S. Department of Labor’s U.S. 
Employment Service and the Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training, and from the U.S. Office 
of Education’s Cooperative Research Branch. The 
Norfolk office of the Virginia Employment Commis- 
sion received assistance from its neighboring offices of 
Portsmouth and Virginia Beach and the cooperation 
of the State Office and the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Virginia Department of Education. 

During the 4 months of the project, the problems 
have sometimes seemed unsurmountable ; but with con- 
stant plugging and endurance, and complete coopera- 
tion from all involved, the future looks bright and 
promising. The mistakes we made and the headaches 
we endured will surely be relieved by the final results. 
The 100 unemployed and unskilled men in the project 
have the promise of a brighter future because of the 
training they are now receiving through the Man- 
power Development and Training Program. 


Apprenticeship Committees 


RADITIONALLY, the South has been a place 
where a man learned a skill after he was employed. 
In the past, a trainee gave little or no thought to ac- 
quiring any sort of vocational training in preparation 
for the job that, in all probability, would be his life’s 


work. This attitude has remained a part of southern 
thinking until recent years. 
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By JAMES E. WHICHARD 
Supervisor of Industrial Services 


Georgia Employment Security Agency 


Because of the flood of new industry, most of which 
was previously unknown in this area, the demand for 
skilled mechanics quickly depleted the pitiful supply 
of industry-trained mechanics. It was realized quickly 
that this method of training men could never supply 
the need for skilled workers. Just prior to World War 
II, some efforts were made to create apprenticeship 
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programs to assist in solving this problem. Vocational 
educators had been concerned about this growing 
problem also, but public apathy and lack of funds pre- 
vented any inroads on the skill deficiency. Because 
of their informality and low standards, early appren- 
ticeship programs operated sporadically and accom- 
plished little. 

After World War II, the need for skilled journeymen 
mechanics was so great that a solution had to be found 
for the problem if economic growth was not to be in- 
hibited. In 1947, a number of unions and contractor 
associations made serious attempts to establish joint 
apprenticeship associations. The evolution of these 
associations into today’s Joint Apprenticeship Commit- 
tees was not accomplished without overcoming many 
problems. Some of the early committees met the 
challenge and became strong and effective; others were 
unequal to the situation and either disappeared or were 
reorganized several times. The best ones put aside 
individual interests and worked wholeheartedly for the 
benefit of the apprentices and the program. 

The Georgia State Employment Service attempted 
to serve the needs of these committees from the be- 
ginning; however, the start was not auspicious. The 
whole process seemed to be wrapped in suspicion and 
distrust. Each segment of the program was jealously 
guarded by its adherents, and contractors, unions, and 
the Employment Service often duplicated efforts and 
wasted time and money. Friends and relatives of 
journeymen and contractors were placed in the pro- 
gram with little consideration for their interests, apti- 
tudes, or abilities. Considerable ill will was generated 
when some applicant, no matter how poorly qualified, 
was rejected. Such action was taken as a personal 
affront by his sponsor, and often caused considerable 
dissension. 

In the early fifties, the sponsors of programs really 
began to dig in and accomplish something. More 
rigid standards were established and the quality of 
training was improved. About this time, the State 
Employment Service began to have a real voice in the 
matter. The various committees began to realize that 
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there was a need for an interested but impersonal 
third party to make the initial selection of candidates 
for the programs. This practice was started when one 
committee turned over the initial selection job to the 
Employment Service and then set up rigid selection 
standards based on ES recommendations. There were 
a few problems at first when some personal friend or 
relative of a committee member failed to be accepted. 
These problems ceased when apprentices selected by 
the ES quickly demonstrated their superiority over 
apprentices who had been selected by other means. 
When the first program succeeded so well, other com- 
mittees quickly adopted the Employment Service as a 
partner. 

The following excerpt is from a letter received from 
a director of one of the apprenticeship committees in 
1956. 

“In October 1954, our program was rather fouled 
up. We had just started to revamp it, and when the 
Georgia State Employment Service entered the scene, 
it turned out to be the shot in the arm that we needed. 
Your advice that we insist upon a high school educa- 
tion and high personal standards was really timely. I 
say this because of the increasing complexity of the 
trade. With automation, electronics, and other pro- 
gressive moves coming into the picture, we have found 
that a man is really lost without at least a high school 
education. What I really want to point out, however, 
is the preliminary selection and aptitude testing pro- 
gram that your folks are handling for us. The adop- 
tion of our present program of selection has proved the 
following: 

“1, Apprentice turnover has been cut to a negligible 
minimum. An applicant who will go to the trouble 
to go through with the necessary screening and testing 
routines is really interested in becoming a journeyman 
mechanic. 

“2. A higher type journeyman is being developed to 
take care of the needs of our progressing industry. 

“3. Contractors who in the past were not too in- 
terested in the apprenticeship program are now solidly 
behind it. They can see the results of the committee’s 
work by the type of men they are now getting. 
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“4, The local union is pleased with the apprentices 
now indentured. They can easily visualize a time in 
the near future when all of their members will be 
capable of doing most any type of work. 

“5. School attendance with the apprentices in- 
dentured since October 1954 is no problem. These 
men are accustomed to going to school and enjoy it. 
The committee is still experiencing trouble with some 
of the older apprentices who, in some cases, must be 
forced to attend school. 

“Tt is our understanding that other Atlanta trades 
have adopted our program with you and have found 
it to be effective. We feel that the extra caution that 
we are taking now will pay off in years to come.” 

At present, the Employment Service has concrete 
working agreements with the following Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committees: Carpenters, Electricians, Plum- 
bers, Steamfitters and Refrigeration Fitters, Pressmen, 
Printers and Typesetters, and Sheet Metal Workers. 

The agreements with these committees are suc- 
cessful only because all parties adhere to the high 
standards that have evolved as the result of close co- 
operation and complete understanding of the objectives 
of the program. We have worked with other com- 
mittees, but many times the work is wasted because 
personalities are allowed to sway judgments, or be- 
cause standards are variable. We withdraw from such 
agreements until a more opportune time when our 
efforts produce more valid results. 

It has been a long and continuous struggle to con- 
vince unions and contractors that we are better qual- 
ified to select trainees than they are. Just as they 
are professionals at their trade, we also are professionals 
at ours—the matching of men and jobs. When this 
fact is accepted, we have become an integral part of 
these committees. We are invited to all meetings and 
ceremonies, and many times the employment inter- 
viewer who made the initial selection for the Employ- 
ment Service is present at the final selection of the 
apprentices. This interviewer and the committee 
members thus become more familiar with each other’s 
problems. 

For discussion of the procedures used for selection 
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of apprentices, we have chosen the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Committee. We have more complete data 
on this group than any of the others, and the writer 
has served as an interviewer working on the selection of 
apprentices for this group. 

Each applicant for an apprenticeship opening with 
this committee must apply at the local office of the 
Georgia State Employment Service. Here, a series 
of interviews takes place to assess the applicant’s 
qualifications and to ascertain his interests. If he 
passes these interviews, the possibility of an opening 
with this trade is discussed with him. The more un- 
pleasant aspects of the trade are buntly discussed so 
that the applicant will be fully aware of what is ex- 
pected of him. If he is still interested, he is tested with 
the appropriate Specific Aptitude Test Battery. Sur- 
viving this, he is called in again and told to bring 
certain documents with him, such as high school di- 
ploma, birth certificate, and doctor’s approval. When 
all necessary documents are accumulated, the appli- 
cant is referred to the committee which informs him 
of the time at which the next screening and induction 
meeting will be held. If 20 apprentices are to be 
selected, the committee usually requests 25 to 30 appli- 
cants. 


At the committee meeting, the applicants are ques- 
tioned closely about their background and reasons 
for wanting to enter the trade, and they then are 
given some short tests in mathematics and reasoning. 
The 9- to 10-man interviewing committee is very firm 


with the young men before it. The survivors are in- 
dentured to the committee and assigned to a contrac- 
tor for on-the-job training. The apprenticeship lasts 
for 5 years; during that time, the apprentice is ro- 
tated from contractor to contractor so that he may 
learn all about the trade. When he completes his in- 
denture, the apprentice has had over 1,000 hours of 
classroom instruction, 10,000 hours of on-the-job 
training and work, and has earned more than $25,000 
while learning. A number of graduates of this pro- 
gram have placed high in the National Apprentice 
Competition held at Purdue University each year. 
(Continued on page 28) 





The largest number of job openings in Maine occur during the 
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summer season when many tourists visit the State. 
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lor Its Youth 


By MERTON J. GRIBBIN 


Employment Security Director 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


HE employment problems of youth have been of 

deep concern to the Maine Employment Security 
Commission for many years. We have been particu- 
larly concerned about the definite lack of community 
attention given to the resolution of these problems. 
Consequently, about 3 years ago we talked with edu- 
cators, industrialists, church groups, and social workers 
to obtain information that would enable us to improve 
Employment Service efforts to place youth in gainful 
employment. Discussions at these early meetings were 
informative and helped to reemphasize a need for more 
specific and better planning, but, since the problems 
of youth are many, it was difficult to limit these dis- 
cussions to employment problems only. Groups in 
neighboring communities became interested and 
wanted to participate in this group movement. As 
the discussions and meetings continued, it became ap- 
parent that the original concept of exploring the em- 
ployment problems of youth was becoming clouded by 
all the other problems of youth. It became necessary 
to provide specific committees for each of the problems 
pertaining to youth. 

The Employment Service welcomed this new ar- 
rangement and pledged support and service. How- 
ever, we soon learned that the meetings of the 
committee on youth employment problems were poorly 
attended. Here was a real challenge for the Employ- 
ment Service—how could we stimulate community 
enthusiasm toward finding solutions to the problems? 

We took a “hard look” at the committee members 
and discovered that they had little if any knowledge of 
the general employment situations in a community and 
no knowledge about the limitations and restrictions 
placed on the employment of youth. In a search for 
qualified persons to help us serve the young people of 
the State, we turned to the several club organizations 
which had established youth programs. Here we 
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found a group willing and ready to cosponsor a move- 
ment that would effectively serve youth. The local 
service club’s youth committee was made up of the 
kinds of people we needed—doctors, lawyers, person- 
nel officers, manufacturers, public and labor relations 
persons, accountants, and the like. Also the competi- 
tion with neighboring service clubs would assure 
continued attention to the program. 

Three years ago we began to organize community 
youth employment service programs on a cosponsored 
basis. ‘There are now 12 such programs in operation 
in the State. The sponsoring committees include 
Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, and other service clubs, local 
chambers of commerce, and a subcommittee of an 
Area Redevelopment Industrial Committee. Experi- 
ence has shown that any one of a number of organiza- 
tions can be utilized successfully in this work. 
Occasionally, it has been necessary to change from 
one local group to another in order to ensure the 
proper community leadership. This type of program 
cannot be left unattended. The community leaders 
are busy and, while they will give support and influence 
in this joint community effort, the work details and job 
development must be done in the ES local office. 

We are extremely pleased with this cosponsored 
youth employment service relationship. It has tre- 
mendous intrinsic values that help to improve the image 
of a public employment service. We have only 


scratched the surface of this problem, but we are con- 
vinced that this community approach, which gives us 
many more hands with which to work, is the answer 
to helping solve the problem for tomorrow. 


We are often asked just what a local community 
organization can do in the support of a local youth 
employment service program. We believe the most 
valuable contribution is made in the field of public 
relations and promotional activity. Among the mem- 
bers of many service organizations are qualified and 
experienced newspaper writers and television and 
radio managers who are in a position to remind the 
community continuously about the problems of youth 
and to stress the need for developing more job oppor- 
tunities. All of this promotion is done in the name 
of the local service organization’s youth employment 
program. Because it is a community undertaking, 
space for newspaper stories and advertising and radio 
and television time are donated. 

These local cosponsoring committees are not con- 
cerned with individual placements, but are very in- 
terested in improving the overall employment of youth 
in their local area. Through joint arrangement they 
leave the mechanics of matching workers to jobs to 
the local employment office. The youth employment 
service (YES) committees strive to improve their 
record of youth placements each year by planning 
more effective ways of publicizing the need for more 
job opportunities for young people. The publicity 
released by local YES committees carries the local em- 
ployment office telephone number so that all jobs 
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Resort hotels and drugstores offer job opportunities for young 
people—especially during the summer. 
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developed can be phoned directly to an employment 
service person assigned to handle the YES program. 

Although the YES program attempts to give service 
to all young job applicants, difficulty is sometimes en- 
countered when their employment in specific occupa- 
tions is limited because of age or hazardous working 
conditions. The largest number of job openings in 
Maine occurs during the summer season when tourism 
is at its height. The program covers both agricultural 
and nonagricultural openings. Work opportunities 
for youth have decreased in agriculture due to mech- 
anization, but more young people have been placed in 
nonagricultural work through the joint efforts in behalf 
of the community YES programs. 

In 1959, the YES program throughout the State re- 
sulted in 3,916 placements of youth under 20 years of 
age in nonagricultural occupations. Each year has 
shown a steady increase, with 5,242 placed in 1962. 
The jobs in which these young people were placed in- 
cluded occupations in the clerical and sales, service, 
semiskilled, and unskilled categories. While some of 
the workers were students who were placed for summer 
work only, they continued in employment during their 
senior year and after graduation became permanent 
employees. 

As the Employment Service expanded its youth em- 
ployment program from community to community, it 
was able to give more help in the solution of the school 
dropout problem by finding part-time work for the 
potential school leavers. The local community com- 
mittees take a deep interest in the type of educational 
program being offered through the local school system. 
Recent testimony before legislative committees 
stressed the need for improved vocational education. 
This support may influence educators to revise school 
curricula so that graduating students may be more 
fully qualified to meet the ever-changing demands of 
the labor market. 

A review of the training projects in Maine under 
both the Area Redevelopment and the Manpower 
Development and Training Acts shows that 101 youth 
have been trained for various occupations and that 98 
of them are now in gainful employment. An addi- 
tional 15 young people are currently in training pro- 
Most of the youth do not qualify for any type 
of training allowance. 

The local community committees have done much 
in helping young people to find work, but more job 
opportunities are still needed. The Industrial De- 
velopment Council, with other State agencies, is work- 
ing to attract new industries and to expand present 
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grams. 


In the meantime, what about youth who are unable 
to find work in their local communities or in the State? 
They must turn to the larger metropolitan areas adja- 
cent to Maine for employment. The Employment 
Service should provide these jobseekers with as much 
labor market information as possible and try to guide 
them into work for which they are trained. 
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At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 13 


cast, it tells the story of one man and what happens 
to him and his family when he becomes unemployed. 
On another level, it shows the impact of the program 
on communities and the Nation. 

The film is in black and white and is available in 
either 16 mm. for showing to groups or on TV and in 
35 mm. for commercial (theater) showings. The run- 
ning time is about 27 minutes, leaving time for local 
identification and messages to be added within an 
overall half-hour limit. State agencies may have their 
own identification on their prints if they like. 

Discussion guides accompany the film to assist State 
agency personnel in presenting the film to specific 
publics and to guide post-showing discussions. With 
the film also are a promotional leaflet, which can be 
used as a mailer to stimulate interest in bookings, and 
a take-home leaflet. Both have space for State agency 
and local office identification, and both are available 
in quantity from the Bureau of Employment Security. 

Films may be ordered directly from Henry Strauss 
& Co., 31 West 53d Street, New York 18, N.Y., at the 
following costs. 

16-mm. prints: 
ee Oe | ee sitcoms ZO 
MM 40-2o rth 46. 90 


20 80 ee MND Se 10 
35-mm., print__ 127. 00 


An individualized State identification on the film, 
State seal, agency name, etc., costs an additional $85, 
but this is charged only once for the first print to 
which a State’s identification is added. No additional 
charge is made for later prints carrying the State's 
identification. 


TRAINING THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 25) 


The progress of the apprentices is not left to chance. 
Each apprentice is followed very closely by the com- 
mittee and regular evaluations are made on him to 
determine his progress. The discipline is strict and 
any deviations from established standards are dealt 
with promptly. However, the maximum penalty, ex- 
pulsion from the program, is rarely necessary. 

The dropout rate for this program is very low. 
Through careful selection of applicants, this rate has 
been held to an average of 6.3 percent for the last 10 
years. Since January 1, 1959, dropouts have been 
only 2.4 percent of the average enrollment of 108 
apprentices. Prior to the adoption of the present pro- 
gram, the dropout rate ran as high as 50 percent. 

We are pleased that the Georgia State Employment 
Service has been able to be a part of such an important 
and vital program, and we will continue our efforts to 
expand our selection service to other training fields. 
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